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For the Green Mountain Gem. 


WESTERN ANTIQUITIES. 


BY WASHINGTON 4. BACOR. 








Ma. Hitpreta: — 

Dear Sir:—Having been in early life a resi- 
dent of Vermont, familiarly acquainted with 
yourself and many of your readers, [ have 
thought that a description of the Organic remains 
forts and tumuli with which this country abounds, 
or such as I have visited, would not be uninter- 
esting. 

The West is emphatically a world of wonders! 
Whether we contemplate its long and magnifi- 
cent rivers, its wide and extended plains, or its 
mighty and fathomless lakes. Whether we view 
it as a new or an old world, we are equally fii:ed 
with admiration and wonder, beholding, as we 
do, the improvements and dwellings of the living, 
blended with the monuments and tombs of the 
dead ! 

Here are to be found the bones of the Mam- 
moth, Mastedon and Missourium, animals which 
must have been many times larger than the Ele~ 
phant. I have recently exemined a single ver- 
tebral bone of one of these gigantic creatures, 
which was found on the St. Joseph River, in 
Michigan, and is now in possession of a gentle~ 
man in Detroit. Its length is nearly one foot, 
and its transverse diameter, including lateral 
process, is two feet, and weighs twenty-one 
pounds! which in its wasted, porous state, is 
thought by good judges to be !ess than one half 
its original weight. ‘The aperture through 
which passed the spinal marrow is sufficiently 
large to admit a man’s arm. These bones are 
usually found at a great depth from the surface 
of the earth, indicating, I think, the existence 
of the animal prior to the deluge, or some other 
natural revolution, causing the land and water 
to exchange places. 

But the forts and mounds which it is my in- 
tention more particularly to describe, are evi- 
dently of a more modern date, although from 
their appearance, thousands of years must have 
passed away since they were built. Some, how- 
ever, have attributed these works to the present 
race of Indians, and believe them not to have 
existed many centuries back ; but in this opinion 
i cannot concur, as the Aborigines have not the 
slightest tradition of their origin, and claim them 
not asthe work of their fathers. 


The Indian, with his present habits of living 
needs no such works of defence, not even in 
time of war. He would die of confinement in « 
garrison. He is averse to nearly all kinds of 
labor — lives by fishing and hunting — prowls 
about the camp of his.enemy like a wolf around 
a sheep-fold, and scldom meets his foe in an 
open field, much less intrenches himself with the 
labor of his hands and awaits an attack. Be- 





sides, the uncertain supplies of the chase, it 
seems to me, preclude the idea of subsisting 
such numbers as must have been congregated in 
these places where their bones are found. 

1 have visited many of these works of antiqui- 
ty. The mounds are in the shape of cones, 
ovals and pyramids. ‘The forts are elipses, par 
alleiograms, circles and squares, indicating as 
much skill and sagacity in their shapes, positions 
and construction, asis to be seen in the best con- 
structed forts of the present time. The regular 
shape and military form of the encampments, in- 
cluding, as they do, bastion, rampart and parapet, 
swell the conviction in my mind, that they are 
he works of a people who were accustomed to 
labor, who understood well the art of war, pro-~ 
bably lived by agriculture, and must have been, 
in a considerable degree, civilized. 

In the town of Indpendence, ten miles south of 
Cleveland, Ohio, are several of these forts,which 
I have visited and particularly examined. They 
are exactly opposite each other on both sides of 
the Cuyahoga River, which at this place is seve- 
ral hundred yards broad. Jt passes through an 
exceedingly rich valley of about a mile in width, 
at the outer edge of which the land rises preci- 
pitously to the heght of more than a hundred 
feet, and here commences the upper table land of 
the country. On the brow of this upper level 
the forts stand. ‘T'he one which If partially exca- 
vated and particularly examined, is small com- 
pared with others, but very perfect in its forma- 
tion and preservation. It covers about two acres 
of ground—in shape a perfect circle—and is sur- 
rounded by two parallel embankments of earth 
from ten to fifteen feet high, but which of course 
originally were much higher. The gateway is 
on the side next the river about twelve feet wide. 
In the center is a mound of earth, covering at its 
base four or five square rods, and of the same 
height as the walls. Back of this enclosure, 
and within a short distance, were a great number 
of mounds, some sixty or seventy, of nearly the 
same size and appearance as that before describ- 
ed, grown over, as also the whole line of em- 
bankmente, with the largest growth of trees: 
some of them being threo and four feet in diame- 
ter, and standing in all their primitive grandeur 
Others are in the last stages of decay, on the 
very spot where, centuries and perhps thousands 
of years before, the acorn had dropped and taken 
root on the soldier’s grave ! 

One thing, which 1 do not remember to have 
seen noticed by any one, eacited my curiosity. 
Although the mounds and embankments were 
elevated to so great a height above the level of 
the plain, there is no corresponding cavity or 
trenches contiguous to them, from which the 
earth could have been taken. This is the re- 
verse of what appears at the oldest forts of mod- 
ern times, which I have ever seen: deep cavities, 
and cellars, and trenches being as conspicuous 
as the remaining walls and batteries, at Crown 
Point, Ontario, Niagara, and Fort Holmes: the 








latter having been built on the Island of Macki- 
naw, by order and under the supervision of Fa- 
ther Marquette, as far back as 1670. The 
probability is that they were thrown up from the 
surrounding soil, and that the trenches have been 
filled up by the wash from the embankments and 
the decomposition of vegetable matter. I aim 
well informed, however, that the great mound 
at Circleville, Ohio, which 1s sixty feet high, is 
composed of clay from which excellent brick are 
being made, although no clay is found eisewhere 
in that vicinity. 

After gratifying my curiosity by examining 
what was to be seen above ground, and indul- 
ging in such associations and feelings as the 
character of the spot was calculated to inspire, 
with a single companion, and such tools as we 
had brought with us, we setto work with as 
much zeal and activity, as a wearisome walk of a 
dozen miles through the woods would allow, to 
bring to light the hidden mysteries beneath. We 
chose one of the largest and most perfectly sha~ 
ped mounds for the commencement of our ope~ 
rations, and one upon which enormous trees were 
standing. We had not excavated long before 
we came upon the feet of a skeleton: ascertain- 
ing the position of the bones, we carefully re-~ 
moved the earth from them. They were un 
doubtedly the bones of a man, somewhat lorger 
than the present race, asthe under jaw fitted 
loosely over the outside of my own, and his leg 
bones were considerably longer than those of my 
companion who was good six feet instature. A- 
midst the bones of his hands, on one side of the 
body, was an axe, curiously wrought from a very 
hard, black stone, and on the other side was a 
great nuinber of round, smooth stones of the size 
ofatwo pound shot, which, I presume, consti- 
tuted a portion of his armor when living, and had 
been placed by his side in the grave. His skull 
and the larger bones of the body were in a good 
state of preservation--some of the smaller ones 
were decayed. It lay stretched from east to west 
its head being towards the latter point of the 
compass. Andas I gazed on the sightless sock- 
ets before me,I did not, like those who were ta- 
king their last look of Sir John Moore, “think of 
the morrow,” but my mind wandered back down 
that long yesterday of time which has passed 
away since this wilderness spot resounced with 
the bustle of a camp, and that poor remnant of 
mortality, lying before me in the dust, whoever 
he may have been, was flesh and blood like my-~ 
self, and looked abroad upon the magnificent 
scenery of the spot--the biue heavens above, 
the beautiful river beneath, and the fortress and 
fields uf his countrymen around--but who has 
80 long lain silent in the grave, with the rest of 
his race, that their history and name have perish- 
ed from the face of the earth! 

Detroit, Michigan, December, 1842. 
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SuBsTITUTE For THE Sun. — The newly 
invented light of M. Gaudin, on which ex- 
periments were recently made at Paris, is 
an improved modification of the well-known 
invention of Lt. Drummond. While Drum- 
mond pours a stream of oxygen-gas, through 
the spirits of wine, upon unslaked lime, 
Gaudin makes use of 4 more ethereal kind 
of oxygen, whichhe conducts through 
burning essence of turpentime. The Drum- 
mond light is fifteen hundred times stronger 
than that of burning gas; the Gaudin light 
is, we are assured by the inventor, as strong 
as that of the sun, or thirty thousand times 
stronger than gas, and of course ten times 
more so than the Drummond. The method 
by which M. Gaudin proposes to turn the 
invention to use is singularly striking. He 
proposes to erect in the island of the Pont 
Neuf, in the middle of the Seine and cen- 
terof Paris, a lighthouse, five hundred feet 
high, in which is to be placed a light froma 
hundred thousands to a hundred millions gas 
pipes strong, the power to be varied as the 
nights are light or dark, Paris will thus en- 
joy a sort of perpetual day, and as soon as 
ihe sun of heaven has set, the sun of the 
Pont Neuf will rise. —Mechanic’s Maga- 
zine. 





Tue Invenroror Lirnocraruy.—Fifty 
years ago there lived at Munich a poor fel- 
low, by name Aloys Senefelder, who was 
in so little repute as an author and artist, 
that painters and engravers refused to pub- 
lish his works at their own eharges, and so 
set upon some plan for doing without their 
aid. Inthe first place, Aloys invented a 
certain kind of ink which would resist the 
action of the acid that is usefully employed 
by engravers, and with this he made his 
experiments upon copperplates as long as 
he could afford to purchase them. He 
found that to write upon the plates, back - 
wards, after the manner of the engravers, 
required much skill and many trials, and he 
thought that, were he to practic upon any 
other polished surface, a smooth stone for 
instance, the least costly article imagina- 
je, he might spare the expense of the cop- 
per until he had sufficient skill to use it. 
One day, it is said, Aloys was called upon 
to write—rather a humble compositton for 
an author and artist—a washing bill. He 
had no paper at hand, and so he wrote out 
the bill with some of his newly invented 
ink, upon one of his Kilheim stones. Some 
time afterwards, he thought he would try 
and take an impression of his washing bill 
—he did, and succeeded. Such is the 


story, which the reader most likely knows 
well—and having atluded to the origia of 


WOODWORTH, THE POET. 
Samuet Woopwortn, the t, was a 
native of Scituate, Mass. His parents. 
were poor, and he was indebted for the ru- 
diments of a common education to the Min- 
ister of the parish in which he resided, who 
discovered in the infant germ a remarkable 
precocity of genius. As there were no 
education Societies nor charitable institu- 
tion in those days by the aid of which his 
intuitive mind might be instructed and ma- 
tured, a Printing Office was thought the 
field for his exertions. The Minister ac- 
cordingly procured him a place, as an ap- 
prentice, in the office of the Boston Cen- 
tinel, Col. Benjamine Russell being the 
Editor aod Proprietor, and consequently 
the master of young Woodworth. With 
him he remained until he was twenty-one 
years of age, and some time after, as a 
journeyman, when he commenced his pil- 
grimage, which has so lately ended. On 
leaving Boston, he stopped a time at Wor- 
cester and at Hartford, and spent one or 
two years in this city, during all which time 
he made large and frequent contributions 
to the press, and particularly tothe Con- 
necticut Herald, the father of this present 
Daily. He also published a weekly paper 
in this citv, called the “Literary Muscella- 
ny,” a file of which, and we believe the 
only one extant, we have now in our pos- 
session. From hence he went to Baltmore, 
where he remained some time, uader the 
auspices of a Mr’ Howard, connected with 
the New Jerusalem Church, and became 
aconvert tothe doctrines of Swedenborg, 
which were finely suited to his highly imag- 
inative and sublimated cast of mind. He 
wrote a great many beautifn! things while 
there, partcularly a poem on an occasional 
eee a public charity, which he de- 
livere the stage, with t applause. 
He returned to New ie tg offi- 
ciated in the New Jerusalem Church, and 
published a work advocating the doctrines 
of the Swedenborgin sect. He aiso pub- 
lished a political paper there during the 
late war, which was called “The War.” 
We trace him thus far, in pursuance of a 
suggestion in some of the New York papers: 
that some one should write his biography. 
Those that knew him subsequently to the 
period to which we refer, can add to his 
history those eventful peridos which marked 
his career, which was ful! of “the fluctu- 
ations and the vast concerns” of life. We 
saw him last summer,. when he was laboring 
under the last stages of paralysis, but was 
comfortably and happily situated in the 


with filial affection and respect.—New Ha- 
ven Herald. 


Reat men and women never sneer at 
mechanics and operatives. But self styled 
gentlemen and ladies not unfrequently do. 
We have heard ofa lady who once left a ball 
room because a mechanic entered- She 
married a basket-maker and died a wash- 
woman. And of a gentleman who did the 








art, we shall not follow the ‘stream through 
the windings and enlargements after it: 
issued from the little parent rock, or fill our, 
pages with the rest of the pedigree— Sene-| 
felder invented Lithography. 





same thing, and not long after, was com- 
pelled to go to a mecnanic, to be saved 
from jail. Labor not only redounds to 
wealth, but is merit.—‘‘Six days shalt thou 
labor,” saith the scripture. 


famsly of his sons, who attended to him| the 





Pouiricat Rerinement.—It seems that the 
old standard names ef the political parties of ov+ 
country are not suited to the present advanced 
stage of society, and that hereafter the parties 
will be known by the highly classic titles*tof 
Coon and Clam-sucker. Two gentlemen of dif. 
ferent political views trdveling in a rail-way car 
recently, entered into conversation, and after 
talking a while on the news of the day, “ Sir,” 
said one of the men, “what are your political 
prineiples? Are youa Coon?” “No Sir!” ro. 
plied the other with much gravity, “lam a 
Clam-sucker.” 





State Desrs.--The remark has often been 
made, and with great truth, that some people 
trouble themselves a great deal more about the 


payment of the debts-of the State than they do 
about their own. 


{[7~ Ir there is one creature we abominate it 
is he who will smile upon. us and feed us with 
soft words ; but the moment our back is turned 
will thrast a dagger to our honor and reputation. 





He woearns that which he daily comsumes 
is entitled to respect; but he who obtains his 
subsistence by trickery, chicanery, fraud and 
theft, should be sent to the penitentiary. 





Said Dinah to Sambo as they were taking a 
loving promenade, “Sambo, what your ’pinon 
"bout de married life ? tink it be de most happi- 
est ?” “Well, I'll tell you ; dat pends altogether 
how dey enjoy demselves.” 





An exchange paper says, it is very fool- 
ish for two young lathes to hate each aber, on 
account of a gentieman who don’t care a fig for 
either of them. 





Marriage is like a “rose tree in full bearing”-- 
how attractive are its flowers! but the bright 
leaves must fall after aseason, and the thorns 
alone remain. 





The Editor of the New Bedford. Bulletin 
says: “Itishighly improper for a gentleman to 
snore so loud in church asto disturb the rest of 
the congregation.” 





A western editor says that nothing is sweeter 
than the warm and ardent kiss from one we 
love, unless it is molasses. 





No man engaged in an honorable enterprise 
should be disheartened by discomfiture, or dis- 
couraged by want of imuediate success. 


If you flatter all the company, you please 


none; if you ‘latter only one or two, you affront 
rest. 








(> A coquet may be compared to tinder, 
which lays itself out to catch sparks, but does 
not always succeed in lighting up a match. 


Mr. Dckeu’s emoluments for the sale of his 


Notes on America, amount, it is said, to nearly 
twenty-five thousand duliars. 


At a meet ng of youn 
it was i that the 
waist is a husband’s arm. 








maidens in this town, 
corset fora ladies’ 


-__ 


(People now-a-days think a silver dollar is 
as Jarge as a cart Ww 





(> Temperance is a “sober reality.” 





teenage 
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DR. CHANNING. 


Cuannina, who, though an American in 
heart and soal, wrote in our own fine and 

werful language so noboly and well, has 
been summoned to a world where bright 
and glorious intellects will find new fields 
for study, without accompanying weariness, 
and for investigation, without vain research 
or mortifying disappointment. Channing 
was a captivating writer. His eloquence 
was genuine English; and though his Amer- 
icanisms were too frequent, they were so 
well placed as seldom to be offensive. 
William Ellerly Channing died at the still 
early age of sixty-three. His grandfather 
Ellery was one ot those who signed ‘he De- 
claration of Independence. His father was 
a merchant of some eminence, and highly 
respected. As an Unitarian minister, he 
preached and published sermons of astound- 
tag power, though his controversial opin- 
ions are not those which we can adopt. _ 

His publications on the sabject of Ameri- 
can slavery have been every where known 
and admired. One of the last public ef- 
forts of this great man wss on the first of 
August, on the anniversary of the emanci- 
pation of the slaves in the British West 
Indies, A report of this sermon was pub- 
lished, and attracted universal attention. 
The doctor was aman of great indepen- 
dence of mind. He was the poor man’s friend 
and advocate. He prized the principles of 
our government, but was chiefly anxious. 
that the people should be righteous, rather 
than prosperous. He loved the cause of 
peace, and by his tongue and pen did all he 
could to avert the calamities of war. In 


fine, however much his theological opinions 
might be disapproyed, no one who knew 
him could faii to prize his purity of charac- 
ter, his inflexible integrity, his lofty pur- 
poses, his literary taste, his eloquence, and 


his able discussions. His death 1s a great 
loss, not to his family, but to the city where 
he resided, to the country which gave him 
birth, and to the cause of letters and free- 
dom throughout the world.—London Aias. 








Is THere No Room ror ImrorvEeMENT?—- 
Not only those who are not getting along 
well, but those likewise who are most emi- 
nently successful in their agricultural oper- 
ations, ought to ask themselves whether 
there is, or is pot still room for improve- 
ment. Our state is naturally a grazing 
region. The raising of cattle and sheep,— 
wool and produce of the dairy, are the 
great objects of pursuit among our farmers. 
The mere business of raising bread and | 
root crops is made secendary to this great 
vbject. Every one, on a little reflection, 
will admit that too much ground is tilled to 
admit of the cheapest and safest wav of 
raising crops of core and potatoes. But it 
‘3 contended that the object in tilling so 
much land is to prepare it for grass. I 
Joubt the policy of this course. The best 
way to restore grass fields that have become 
:"N out is to plow them up and sow oats or 





this drop a small piece of camphor. 


on an acre with less labor than on four. 
The manure which becomes almost lost on 
three or four acres of land, if put upon one 
acre would drive a crup out of danger from 
frost, and the time spent on three acres of 
land imperfectly prepared for planting, 
though insufficient to destroy the weeds on 
so large a surface, would keep the soil con- 


stantly stirring on one acre, and extermin- 
ate every weed as well as prove a prevent- 
vie against drouth. 

















SUMMARY. 





ComBusTiIon From Soran Hear. Hav- 


ing occasion to-day, about noon, to step 
into Dr. Lakey’s Drug store, on the north 
side of fifth street, a few doors west of Main, 
our attention was called to an interesting 


yhenomenon of solar combustion’ There 


was standing in the window, which fronted 
the south, a large glass globe filled with 


slightly colored alcohol, which, acting as a 


double convex lens, produced such a con- 
centration of the solar rays, that fell upon 


it, as to ignite a lucifer match as soon as it 
was placed in the focus. The shelf, also, 
on which the globe was placed, began to 
smoke, and spedily would have burst into 
flames, had not an opaque body been in- 
terposed between the rays of the sun and 
the globe. 

We deem it important to call the atten- 
tion of the public to facts of this kind, not 
only as precautionary to the preservation of 
property, but also guard against hasty judi- 
cial proceedings in cases of supposed wilful 
incendiarism.— Cincinnati Republcan. 





Great Tapernacre.—We learn from the 
Post, that the Millerites have contracted for 
the erection of a great tabernacle. It isto 
be completed by the first of February, at a 
cost of one thousand and eight hundred dol- 
lars. The site selected is the lot in How- 
ard street, formerly occupied by the How~ 
ard Street House. The walls are to be 
of brick, fifteen feet high--the centre of the 
roof to be thirty-five feet high. A lease of 
the land has been obtained for fifleen months 
from the first of January. This fact indi- 
cates the uncertainty which prevails, even 
among the second advent brethren, in re- 
gard to the precise time of the Lord’s 
coming. 





Bc Ata church erecting in Hanover, 
N. H., it was necessary to ascertain the 
number of widows in the parish. After 
some time had been spent in the premises, 
an officious in season and out cf season 
member, from the eastern part of the town, 


jumped up and said, “{ think we have embra~ 


ced them all, have we not, President 
L—d!” 





New Mernop or Perroratine Grass. — 
The Annales des Mines says—Put a drop of 
spirit of turpentine on the spot where the 
hole isto be made, and in the middle of 
The 
hole can then be made without difficulty, by 


|some other kind of grain, with grass seed. | the means of a well-tempered borer, or tri— 
One huadred bushels ef corn can be raised | 


angular file. Solid turpentine answers as 
well as the spirit and camphor. 





Tue Protestant Crercy in Baltimore 
have recommended preaching in the streets 
and market places of that city, after the 
manner of primitive days. The attempt 
was made last Sabbath in different portions 
of the city, with singular good success.— 
The audiences were numerous and atten 
tive, 





Gov, Cass and family have arrived at 
Washington. 


5c It is stated that Mr. Calhoun is en- 
gaged in writing a book on the principles 
of government. 


Joun Uncas, the last male of the roya 
line of the celebrated Chief of that name, 
died at Mohegan on the 19th inst. aged 89. 


5 There isa man in this city who 
walks so fast that it puts his shadow out of 
breath to keep up with him.— Philadelphia 
Messenger. 


bc The ladies of Marlboro’, Mass., 
have resolved not to hold communication 
with any person who uses tobacco in any 
form, 


A Monument is tobe erected at Ham- 
burgh in memory of Grace Darwin, and 
a tablet is to be put up in the Fern Island 
Lighthouse, recording the particulars of her 
bold and humane explvit on the 7th Sept., 
1838. ‘ 


In 1212a general belief prevailed in Ger- 
many, that the Mediterranean sea was to be 
dried up, that believers might pass on fvot 
to Jerusalem, Italy was crowded, at that 
time, with thousands of German pilgrims. 


An Opp Arrain.—A curious thing, says 
the Philadelphia Times, occurred in Fourth 
street last Satuarday. A young woman 
actually pawned ‘a baby,’ and got two dol- 
lars on this ‘pledge’ of love. The infant 
was so enveloped, that the pawnbroker took 
it for a roll of linen. 


“Tue Enp not Yer.”—In reference to 
the Miller prophecy, the Boston Traveler 
says:—‘‘We learn from pretty good authori- 
ty that the time hitherto fixed by a large 
number of our fellow citizens fur the end of 
the world, has been again postponed. Io- 
stead of the 23d of April, it will take place 
on the 4th of July next. The question was 
decided last week in council by the board of 
directors, who have the management of this 
stupendous undertaking.” 


bcp Mr. Featherstonhaugh, one of the 
Commissicners who explored the Northeast- 
ern Boundary on the part of Great Britain, 
in 1840, undertook in an after-dinner 
speech, at Plymouth, lately, to defend the 
treaty lately concluded between England 
and the United States. He expressed it 
as his opinion that the settlemeat that had 
been made, was the best for buth parties 
that could be made. He strongly cons 
demned the attacks made upou the terms of 





the treaty by the English press. ~Ez. 
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For Tne Green Mouptaio Gem. 
TO A YOUNG MOTHER. 


Beutrrca! the young blossom that doth lie 

Bo lightly on thy bosom,—clasp it there ; 
For on her brow an empress doth not wear 
Nor in her jewelled zone a germmore fair, 

( that doth deck her more becomingly. 
Forget not, then, that deep within thy flowor 
The gorms lie hid, of lovelier, holier things: 
Pilial affection, that spontaneous springs ; 
High truth and maiden purity ;—the power 
Tbat comes of gentleness,—and more — 
Piety, nourished to the bosom’s core.— 
These, if so cherished, shall thy blossom bear, 
And with the dews of heavenly love impearled, 
H, F.O. 


Come to adorn thee in another world. 








VILLAGER’S WINTER EVENING SONG, 


BY JAMES T. FIELD. 


Nort a leaf on the tree—not a bud in the hollow, 

Where late swung the blue-bell and blossomed the rose ; 
And bashed ia the cry of the swift darting swallow, 

That circled the lake in the twilight’s dim close. 


Gone, gone are the woodbine and sweet-scented brier, 
That bloomed o’er the hillock and gladdened the vale 5 
And the vine that uplifted its green pointed spire, 
Hangs drooping and sear on the frost-closed pale. 


And hark to the gush of the deep swelling fountain, 
That prattled and shone in the light of the moon 5, 

How soon, shall its rushing be still on the mountain, 
And locked up in silence its frolicsome tune. 


Then heap up the hearth stone with dry and fresh branches,, 
And gather about me, my children in glee; 

And cold on the upland the stormy wind launches, 
For dear is the home of my loved ones to me. 








From the London Keepsake fer 1843. 


LINES. 
BY HON. GRANTLY F. BEREELEY. 


Tne silver moon seems to shine brighter than ever, 
When on the calm breast of the ocean it plays, 

The glance of the loved one is sweeter, oh, never, 
Than when on my homage it pitying strays. 


My heart is the site upou which it should glitter, 
Like moonbeams on ocean, with radiance divine 5, 

Her smile is the sun of my summer, oh, bitter 
Would life be to me if her heart were not mine ? 





SEED 











Moral Tales. 


For The Groen Mountain Gem, 


THE WHALE SHIP. 
AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE. 


BY SIMON SOMEBCDY. 





Ir was on a beautiful morning in Sep- 
tember, 18—, that a promiscuous crowd 
was collected ona wharf in one of the 
principal sea-ports of Massachusetts. — 
The sun had risen in peerless majesty, 
dispersing the dense fog, which so fre- 
quently enshrouds that coast, and ob- 
scures to the eve of the returning mari- 
ner, the forest-clad hills and fertile val- 


leys of the country around, so beautifully 
interspersed with neat, quiet villages, 
and thronged cities teeming with active 
life in all its variegated forms. At the 
wharf lay a ship just completed and fit- 
ted out expressly for the whale fishery, 
and destined for the Pacific Ocean. A 
nobler piece of workmanship never 
weighed anchor in the harbor of New 
Bedford. Her sails, half unfurled, hung 
dangling around her masts, and her 
penant, fluttering in the gentle breeze, 
seemed eager to be hastening away, 
and every eye watched with intense anxi- 
ety to see her loose from her moorings 
and make her departure. 

A short distance from the ship stood a 
neat, humble cottage, its inmates consist- 
ing of a young couple but recently united 
in the sacred bonds of matrimony, whose 
noble hearts were so closely bound in 
Hymen’s chain that the thought of sepa- 
ration was like that of death. 


To this noble-minded and _ tender- 
hearted husband was given the command 
of the vessel on which all eves were now 
placed with anxiety or curiosity. Who 
can tell the intensity of feeling, the 
painful forebodings of that young and 
affectionate wife, whose chosen lot it was 
to be the bosom companion of the com- 
mander of this proud vessel—to be the 

artner for life of one of that much neg- 
ected though oft deserving class of man- 
kind, the hardy mariner ? To her ima- 
gination were pictured all the horrors of 
the tempestuous ocean, wrought into 
madness by warring winds—all the pain- 
ful realities of being cast with but a rem- 
nant of life on some desolate or barbarous 
coast, there to die of starvation or by 
the hand of savages ; or, what is more 
dreadful, to drag out a miserable life in 
bondage to some cruel tyrant. On the 
other hand, she looked forward to the 
time when she should desery on an ap- 
proaching flag the name of the long ab- 
sent vessel, which would bear her heart’s 
delight to her long widowed home,— 
when she should hail him welcome to all 
the endearments of that Elysium of earth, 
the domestic fireside—when the cords 


fof conjugal affection would be strength- 


ened by long absence from the object of 
their douse attachment. Thus all the 
hopes and fears, the weal and woe of a 
long life, are crowded into the small 
space of a moment, when the. tender 
and confiding wile relinquishes her grasp 
upon her companion— when the hus- 
band tears himself from his fond and do-. 
ting wife and hies away upon the vast, 
trackless ocean, exchangiog the endear 
ments of home for the toils and suffer- 
ings incident to a seafaring life. Thus it 
was with the hero of our tale. The 
honey-mwoon had scarcely waned ere he 
must bid adieu to the felicities of home, 
to take the command of as noble a ship 
as ever smacked the breeze, and a crew 
as daring and enterprising as himself. 
The sun had 





grees from the horizon, beneath whose 


: 

cheering rays lay outstretched the broad 
expanse of waters, whose gently undula- 
ting waves seemed beckoning the ship and 
its crew away, and promising them a 
smooth and pleasant passage over their 
unfathomable depths. The anxiously 
looked for moment came, and the exclan- 
ation — ‘tall aboard, all ashore !’—was 
heard from on board the ship. Her hal- 
sers were thrown from their fastenings— 
her sails were spread to catch the gentle 
breeze which seemed loitering in readi- 
ness to bear her away, and she moved as 
gently from her native port as ever the 
setting sun bade adieu to the eastern hori- 
zon. 

Amid the gazing crowd of spectators, 
there might be traced countenances be- 
traying various emotions. Those of the 
owners bespoke the joy of their hearts 
at seeing their vessel move so beautifully 
away on a profitable and as they hoped 
prosperous enterprise. Ouher individu- 
als might be seen whose down-cast looks 
and tearful eyes showed the conflicts of 
mind incident to those and those only 
whose lot it is to part for a long time 
with friends whose place none others 
can fill. 


A few moments, and the crowd was 
dispersed, some to their shops, some to 
their merchandise, and others to the bo- 
soms of their families ; while the wife of 
the gallant commander, having watched 
every movement of the ship till she had 
sunk in the blue abyss, retired to her 
dwelling now robbed of the object of 
her dearest enjoyment. Gladly would 
she have braved the dangers and hard- 
ships of the sea with her companion only 
‘to meet his smiles with a smile or his 
tears with a tear. 

The noble ship sped her way safely 
over the torrid zone—all hearts were 
elated with joyful anticipations of a 
pleasant voyage—but, in the midst of 
fancied security, the sky at once became 
darkened, and all around presented a 
threatening aspect. No time was lost in 
furling closely the sails and making eve- 
ry preparation for a tremendous storm, 
which soon burst upon them with uncon- 
trolable ‘fury. The elements, which so 
lately seemed to harmonize in lulling to 
repose, now seemed wrought into the ut- 
most hostility, lashing each other in. 
strife for the mastery, sporting with 
frail man and his puny works, and mock- 
ing the skill and hardihood of the mari- 





‘ner who had often braved the angry ele- 


ments without considering whose hand 
impelled or restrained, or what power 
sent forth and recalled the t ous 
a rene ly determined 
to learn them their dependence on a pow- 
er infinite yet invisible. In this ion 
ma, surrounded en ery hand by im- 
Page peerage , the ship un a- 

le, her masts, yards and sails shivered in 
pieces, every surge going over her fast 
shivering hull, what could be more ap 





gained some thirty de-; pr 


Opriate than to see the captain appear 
with Bible in hand, and hear him call on 
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all hands to bow with him and suppli-| signal was given, and each perforated his| rel of powder recently put on board that 


rcy and salvation of Almighty 
| a bowed stout hearts and 
haughty knees hitherto unbent. Then 
went upward heartfelt desires, while the 
language of each was, ‘‘ Lord save, or I 
rish |? Asif to prove the faithful- 
ness of God, their cries were heard and 
answered ; and He who holds the winds 
in his fist, restrained the fury of the rag~ 
ing elements, and by the persevering et- 
forts of the crew the ship was brought 
into a Brazilian port, so much injured as 
to require hauling up for repairs. 

The disappointment of the captain in 
not being able to make this his first voy- 
age of command a profitable one to his 
employers, as'well as prosperous to him- 
self and crew, added to the emotions he 
had so lately experienced, wrouglit upon 
his mind until it lost its equilibrium and 
he began to evince a degree of insanity 
which rapidly increased till he became a 
raving maniac. 

What more incontestible evidence have 
we that “the mind is the standard of 
the man,” and that ‘* Reason’s comparing 
balance rules the whole,” than the fact 
that when man’s reason is dethroned his 
best friends become his first victims !— 
How often does the drunkard aim the 
deadly weapon first at his bosom com- 

anion and then at his tender offspring ! 

he maniac aims the first blow at the 
heart of his benefactor. So it was in 
the present instance! Armed with a 
lage Knife in either hand, he proceeded 
to a store where was an intimate acquaint- 
ance whom he found standing at the desk 
engaged in writing. Approaching be- 
hind him, he buried one of the knives in 
his side and left him weltering in his 

ore. Turning to leave the store where 
he had commenced the tragical scene, he 
met the owner, in whose breast he plung- 
ed the other knife and left him beside 
the first. Making his way into the street 
and overleaping every thing in his way, 
he ran with the utmost violence until 
meeting another friend and acquaintance 
who, seeing him in such haste, stopped 
him to inquire if he could render him any 
assistance, when he buried a third knife 
in his bosom also. Thus in the space of 
a few moments were ushered into the in- 
visible world, three of his friends whom, 
had reason maintained her throne, he 
would have been the last to injure. 

The maniac was at length secured and 
taken before a sort of courtmartial, which 
at that time, owing to the unsettled state 
of the government, was the only tribunal 
before which criminals could be tried.— 
He was condemned to be shot! and in 
spite of all the entreaties and exertions 
of the crew, the sentence was speedily 
executed. He was confined in an arm 
chair and placed on the wharf within 
sight o: pe and crew, and twelve 
men, each a rifle, placed them- 
selves in — —- the horrid 
sentence o upon this naturally in- 
offensive and noble-hearted man. The 


c 





body with a bullet, and left him writhing | 
in the agonies of death. His crew wit- | 
nessed the spectacle, but were forbidden | 
to interfere or in any way to render assis- | 
tance. From thence he was takena life-| 
less corpse and suspended for some time | 
from a large crane or sweep, erected on 
the wharf to remedy the inconvenience 
of a shoal harbor by. swinging goods 
from the wharf to vessels at a distance. 
From this ignominious exhibition his | 
body was taken, put on board a boat, 
rowed some distance from shore, and 
thrown into the sea. 

Thus ended the career of the noble- 
hearted but wofully unfortunate com- 
mander of the whale ship; the brave 
and hardy seaman ; the tender and con- | 
fiding husband, whose warmest affections 
were bestowed npon and reciprocated by 
one who was destined to long fond 
dreams of bliss when she should again 
greet her husband’s smiles and help to 
mitigate his cares, and with kind offices 
cheer his declining years. Alas! how 
frail, how transitory is all our happiness 
founded on the sublunary things of this 
inconstant world. 

The ship having undergone thorough 
repairs, and the command devolving on 
the first mate, she again put to sea for 
the prosecution of her voyage. She 
reached the Loo Koo islands in safety 
but some of the natives manifesting a hos- 
tile disposition it was thought best not to 
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land but to proceed to Owyhee. Here 
all appeared friendly. Wishing to re- 
plenish their stock of ammunition, the 
captain and three of his men went on 
shore. They procured a barrel of gun- 
powder, and the men conveyed it on 
board, while the captain had concluded 
to remain behind. 

The sky soon became darkened with 
clouds, the winds commenced a tremen- 
dous howling, the waves began to dash 
furiously, and the vessel rolled from side 
to side till at length she was driven from 
her moorings and became a prey to the 
maddened winds and warring waves— 
the sport of the one upon the bosom of 
the other. The sun, as if unwilling to 
witness so unseemly a sight, had gone 
down behind the watery element and left 
the world enveloped in thick gloom.-— 
The elements, like beasts of prey, now 
seemed to break forth with more than 
wonted violence, as if determined to de- 
stroy whatever might come within their 
course—to blast every hope of the 
worldling, and teach him to recognize the | 
all-powerful hand of a Supreme Being. 
and his utter dependence upon him. 

While the ship was struggling with | 
the tempest, in the midst of the ocean and. 
in the darkness of midnight, deprived | 
of her commander, and the men engaged 
in trying to save the ship and them- 
selves from a grave, a lamp fell 
into the midst of some papers, which 

fire. When discovered, the 








flames had extended so near to the bar- 


no one dared go near to remove it. 

At length, finding destruction and 
death fast approaching, the crew resolved 
as a last resort to lower down the boats 
and commit themselves to the care of 
Him who has promised to be with his 
children ‘ in six troubles, and in the sev- 
enth will not forsake them,” by taking to 
their frail barks and making one despe- 
rate effort to escape the explosion which 
was momentarily expected. Soon after 
they had left the vessel the fire commu. 
nicated with the cask containing that 
most subtle material ever invented by 
man. A frightful flash was instantly sue- 
ceeded by a report, like the loudest thun- 
der, and that proud vessel was scattered 
in fragments to the four winds of heaven! 

Day dawned again. The sun, whose 
last departing ray seemed to linger with 
delight upon the giant form of the beau- 
tiful ship but a few hours previous, arose, 
and cast a piercing look athwart the 
ocean’s surface, as if eager to resume his 
gaze upon her magnificent form. But, 
alas, nought was discernible save a dense 
cloud of mingled smoke and fog, which 
alone marked the burial place of the 
Whale Ship! 

The crew landed in safety on the island 
of Owyhee, where they rejoined their 
commander. Shortly after they were 
taken from thence by a vessel calling at 
the island, and after an absence of about 
three years they returned to their homes 
with the news, to their employers, of the 
loss of the ship and her commander, and 
to the young and anxious wife the far 
more sad and mournful tidings of the 
crueland inbuman massacre of her hus- 
band, whom she loved and cherished 
with all the fondness of which connubial 
affection is susceptible, and to whom she 
had earnestly hoped to be again united. 
How fleeting are all our earthly hopes ! 
Surely the possessions of earth take to 
themselves wings and fly away. 
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WORBAL BIA 
From the Hartford (Ct.) Literary Harvester. 


STATE OF MORALS IN SOCIETY. 


BY. A. B. F. HILDRETH. 

Tue morals of community should 
deeply interest every one. He who feels 
no desire to know their condition,— 
whether they are progressing, or on the 
retrograde,—has strong reason to doubt 
his own attachment to the cauce of virtue. 
The friends of morality wjll watch 
over it, and carefully observe its move- 
ments ; and they ever rejoice when its 
march is onward. Such have occasion, 
we believe, to rejoice atthistime. True, 
the multifarious evils which have long 
existed among us, which have become 
‘¢ rooted and grounded” in the hearts of 
the people, are but few, ifany, complete- 
Jy eradicated. Vice, in its various and 
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hideous forms, is still in our midst.— 
The inebriate are sometimes met by the 
way-side, and the chilling oath of the 
blasphemer echoes along the street.— 
The watch man’s still cry at night for the 
capture of the incendiary, and the shout 
of the abandoned victim, and the wil- 
ling votary of sensuality, break at times 
on the startled ear. The wary politi- 
cian is engaged in disseminating slander 
and falsehood; and the foe of christianity 
is seen disturbing the upas fruit of his 
destructive doctrine. 

But are the vices of the day so enor- 
mous as they were a short pertod since ? 
Some of them most certainly are not.— 
The temperance reformation has given a 
death-blow to many of them. It has 
stilled the waves of anguish in the bosom 
of the devoted wife, and hushed the cries 
of the starving child. It has thinned the 
ranks of the pauper host, rendered ten- 
antless the dungeon of the prison, and 
given to reason’s sway the brain of the 
hapless maniac. The dwelling, once 
filled with the noxious and sickening va- 
por of intoxicating and sickening beve- 
rages, and surrounded by desolation, is 
now redolent of the perfume of flowers 
which blossom around it, and blest with 
the smiles of peace, sobriety and happi- 
ness. The child once taught to lisp the 
curses of its drunken parent, is now learnt 
to syllable the name of its Father in hea- 
ven, with sweet delight and in tones of 
gentle reverence, 


The abandonment of strong drink by 
thousands and tens of thousands, of the 
youth in our land, has lessened many 
sinful babits to an almost incredible 
extent. In numerous instances it has 
entirely done away the practice of swear- 
ing ; it has uprooted the rainous disposi- 
tion of multitudes to gamble, and pre- 
vented the shedding of innocent blood.— 
But from other premises we may reason 
that society is gradually progressing. — 
The increasing attention given to educa- 
tion, if nothing else, would closely indi- 
cate it. The cultivation of the mind has 
a direct tendency to chasten the thoughts, 
improve and refine the taste, and elevate 
andenoble all the intellectual facualties. 
What speaks well for the present rapid 
dissemination of knowledge is the encour- 
agement given to female intellect. We 
are begining to learn that ” the human 
mind has no sex,’’—that woman has keen 
sensibilities, pure and elevated sentiments 
and affections, with mental powers that 
are strong and vigorous when free to exer- 
cise themselves, and which may be made 
inighty by proper and merited disipline. 


The wise in every enlightened country 
acknowledge that woman gives tone to 
society ; and can she, with all the better 
faculties of her soul expanded and refi- 
ned, let the car of moral reform remain 
motionless? Impossible. _ So long as 


the portals of literature and science, those 
powerful engines of virtue and exaltation 
of character, are thrown open to both 


sexes, so long asthe votaries of learning 
increase in number, and add more and 
more rapidly to their store of intellectual 
treasures, just so long will the whole 
train of morals be in continued and swift 
progression. 
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THE SKATER’S SONG. 


Awar, away, our fires stream bright, 
Along the frozen river; 

And their arrowy spark!es of brilliant light, 
On the forest branches quiver. 

Away, away, for the stars are forth, 
And on the pure snows of the valley, 

In agiddy trance the moon-beams dance— 
Come, let us our comrades rally. 


Away, away, o’er the sheeted ice, 
Away, away, we go; 

On our steed-bound feet we move as fleet, 
As the deer o’er Lapland snow, 

What though the sharp north wincs are ont, 
The skater heeds them not; 

*Midst the laugh and shout of the joyous rout, 
Grey winter is forgot. 


Tis a pleasing sight, the joyous throng, 
In the light of the reddening flame, 

While with many a wheel on the ringing steel 
They wage their riotous game ; 

And though the night air cutteth keen, 
And the white moon shineth coldly, 

Their home hath been on the hills, 1 ween; 
They should breast the strong blast boldly 


Let others choose more gentle sports, 

By the side of the winter’s hearth, 
Or at the ball, or festival, 

Seek for their share of mirth ; 
But as for me, away, away, 

Where the merry skaters be, 
Where the fresh wind blows, and the smooth 

ice glows, 
There is the place for me. 


~~ 
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TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS ; 
OR, 
WHO’s THE LADY ? 





| _ Att was bustle and confusion among 
the fashionables of a quiet little town, in 
one of the western tiers of counties of our 
| State, on the day preceding the evening 
|for a select ball. The ladies became 
‘great pedestrians, and were on foot for 
|hours together, while husbands and fa- 
‘thers were at home, waiting in awful 
suspense for their return with the shop- 
keeper’s bill. The shop-keepers were 
more polite than usual, inasmuch as 
gauze, lace and ribbons were the only 
articles in demand, and were bought 
without the irritating querie, ‘‘can’t you 
take less?” and not a milliner could com- 
plain at night of a want of custom, and 
a full purse. Evening advanced and the 
bustle increased. Beaux just from the 
band-box might be seen with a glove in 
one hand, and courage in the other, tap- 
ping atthe door of the wealthy, and tip- 








ping and bowing as if made of vibratory 
material, with as much cash in their 


pockets as brains in their noddles, ang 
more brass in their face than either. 

One of these mushroom gentry, who 
had the faculty of talking nonsense 
had captivated the charming Mehitable 
Glarissa Adelia Bacon, third daughter of 
‘the wealthy Capt. Jacobus Bacon, of 
the invincible volunteer company of he-- 
roes vulgarly called ‘ bare-foot,’ who 
with remarkable valor during the late 
war effected a bloodless (not a mudiess) 
retreat through a swamp two miles wide 
with the enemy in expectation at their 
heels. At the appointed hour and accor- 
ding to promise, this sprig of the beax 
monde alluded to, pulled the bell at the 
door of the redoubtable Captain, which 
was answered by their female servant, 
who among the rest was preparing for 
the ball, and in her ‘ best bib and tucker,’ 
made a polite bow and invited the young 
coxcomb in. Twilight deceived his al- 
ready defective vision (defective, for it is 
sometimes said that love, like wine, 
makes men see double, especially if they 
run against a lamp post ) and he mistook 
the servant for his Mehitable. Doffing his 
hat and describing with his body all the 
figures of Euclid, such as circles, squares, 
and triangles, he at last completed his 
bow ala mode and lisped the fact that he 
had ‘the onnaw of being in readiness to 
ethcort her tothe Athembly Room.’ 

“| am engaged sir,” said the kitchen 
belle. 

““ Engaged!” exclaimed the youth, 
chopfallen ; ‘* Mith Bacon engaged !” 

** Oh ! it’s Miss Bacon you wish to see, 
then,” replied the girl. 

** Whey, yeth—I am mistaken—faith 
—the deuth !—bowing and talking toa 
thervant girl! Wherth your mistress ?” 

“Walk into the parlor, sir,” answered 
the insulted girl,“ I will call her.” 

Reader, wouldst thou know who this 
servant girl might be, of whome we 
have been chatting ? Well, listen and I'll 
tell thee. Didst ever hear of William 
K ,oncea very wealthy shipping 
merchant of New York, who, through 
multiplied losses, was exiled from the 





fashion, and for many years dwelt ob- 
scurely in a country village, with the 
only remnant of a once large family, a 
charming daughter ? 

This was the very child. At the age of 
ten she became an orphan, but not friend- 
less. The gentlemanly character of her 
father, even in poverty, had won the es- 
teem ofall, and this last surviver of his 
accumulated misfortunes found a home 
and a friend with a wealthy country gen- 
tleman. She grew up to womanhood, 
beautiful and accomplished, and beloved 
by allthe family, as asister and a child. 
But death claimed her adopted mother as 
his and her p ts changed. The 
woman who supplied her place a few 
months afterwards was her antipodes, 
and Amanda K——stepped forth into the 
wide world dependent upon physical 
strength alone for subsistence. But the 





dominion of wealth, and consequently 
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| wishes of her adopted family went 
with her, and a situation in the family of 
Capt. Bacon was secured to her, at which 
lace the reader will recollect he or she 
found her. But I will resume my story. 
At an early hour the ball room was fil- 
led with a truly brilliant assemblage.— 
There were red cheeks in profusion, some 
ainted by nature, others by art ; bright 
eves in abundanne, some sparkling with 
intelligence, others with joyous excites 
ment, and among the rougher sex, many 
with wine. Mirth and hilarity bore re- 
gal sway, until a discovery was made—a 
discovery considered by that assembly of 
equal importance with Herschel’s lunar 
observations. The dance was suspended, 
notwithstanding Sambo still sawed his 
cat gut, and a whisper ran through the 
crowd. The purse-proud, vinegar-faced 
Mrs. Z—— had the honor of making the 
discovery—a discovery in which was in- 
volved the reputation of all present. It 
was nothing less than the lamentable fact 
that Amanda K , the servant girl of 
Capt. Bacon, had impertinently intruded 
herself into the company of her betters, 
and actually danced two cotillions with 
them, before the degraded truth was 
known. 
“Did you ever see such impertinence?”’ 
says one. 
“What a brazen thing !” said another. 
“Why, see how she’s dressed !” said a 


third. ; 
“Such a character!” whispered a 





fourth. They say—but never mind 
now !” 
“A pot-slewer in our company—the 


wench !” chimed in Mrs. Z——, with 
that elegance of expression which charac- 
terized her ; and turning up her nose, ad- 
vised the ladies to leave the room, and no 
longer be insulted with her presence.— 
This advice was assented to by the inielli- 
t company, and the poor, but infinite- 
y superior girl was left alone—abashed, 
confused, and almost overcome with emo- 
tion. He who invited her thither was 
the son of her adopted father, who uni- 
ted with intelligence a graceful and gen- 
tlemanly deportment, and the command 
of extensive possessions in one of the 
most fertile portions of our State. He 
was absent when the revolution in the 
ball room tock place, but returned just 
as it was evacuated by the ladies. As- 
tonished at the change and perceiving 
Amanda standing with face suffused with 
blushes, he hastily inquired the cause.— 
A friend drew him aside, and communi- 
cated the facts as I have penned them.— 
The voung man was enraged, and with 
anemphasis adequate to "his just excite- 
ment, heexclaimed, ‘‘What’s that purse- 
proud fool, that ignorant parrot of fash- 
ion worth, who scorns virtue because it 
is coupled with poverty ?” 
“Ten thousand dollars,” answered his 
friend. . 
‘Ten thousand dollars, eh! Well, 
Amanda is worth that sum and the haugh~ 


dollars ? and that forsooth, balanced a- 
gainst virtuous respectability. Here, 
Amanda, my girl,” said he, taking her 
by the hand, and bowing respectfully to 
the gentleman present, ‘ let us leave this 
place where haughty pride pampered and 
fed with the crumbs of wealth, exercise 
an influence superior to the dictates of 
good sense, when virtue is endangered.” 

So saying they left the place an return~ 
ed home. 

The very next morning after the ball, 
Amanda K , the poor, the slighted, 
abused girl, who was denied the boon of 
mixing in society because she wore the 
russet mantle of poverty, received from 
the hands of the indignant young man, 
an instrument of writing, securing to her 
possession the full amount of ten thou- 
sand dollars. The gift and the motives 
which prompted it, were soon made 
known to the haughtyMrs. Z., & revenge, 
more painful than disdain, took the place 
of the latter. Nor was their cup of bit~ 
terness yet full. With ail the solicitude 
of 2 mother, she had laid snares to en- 
trap the young man in question, as a lius- 
band for her own grey-eyed daughter, 
and fondly imagined that his urbanity 
was evidence that she had caught him in 
her meshes. But, alas! how soon do the 
most towering expectations fall from 
high stations. Ere two months had elaps- 
ed, the hamble Amanda became the wife 








mouldering ruins of Genius, and whose 
sacrificial rites consist in the utter pros- 
tration and destruction of all that is great 
and noblein nature, all that is bright 
and lovely in humanity. 








JAMESTOWN, 


Tuere is now nothing of Jamestown re- 
maining but the place where it stood, ex~ 
cepting the few remains of the church, 
which, with the graveyard, serve to point 
out to the inquirer the consecrated spot. 
The destroying hand of Father Time has 
left nothing standing but about twelve feet 
of the wall of the cupola, anda part of the 
wall around the church-yard. The whole 
is so overgrown with weeds, undergrowth 
and trees, that it is difficult to gain the 
spot. Oh! what a great pity that it should 
be so! I do not know why it is—whether 
my bump of reverence is larger than that 
of others, yet so it is—I cannot stand on 
ground so perspicuous in our country’s his- 
tory, and not feel my veneration rise. On- 
ly think what a flood of ideas rush into my 
mind while gazing upon and reflecting on 
Jamestown! Here the first colony settled. 
Here they suffered untold privations, from 
unnumbered causes. This place was to 
poor Smirn a place of much suffering : how 
very unjustly he was treated by those who 
ought to have regarded him as a benefac- 
tor. And then, there was King Powhatan— 
once a friend and twice a foe to the colony 
—he who plotted the entire annihilation of 
the whole settlement ;—and then that un- 





of the wealthy Edgar N 

Time rolled on in its silent course, bear- 
ing upon its tide sweet flowers, and bea- 
ming sunshine, and every ingredient of 
happiness for the youthful pair, and those 
who turned their backs upon Capt. Ba- 
con’s servant girl, became the courtiers, 
the fawning sycophants of Mrs. N . 
who in her new station, was no more ami- 
able, no more worthy of ‘esteem, no more 
beloved by the truly good. ‘T'wenty 
summers have since scattered their blos- 
soms around her quiet mansion, and the 
slight touches of the frost of age are 
gathered upon the temples of her fond 
husband. Yes, love, pure and holy, still 
warms the domestic circle, wherein the 
altar of true benevolence is reared. The 
good things of life are poured into her 
lap in abundance, while she distributes 
with a prodigal hand their blessings 
among the children of cheerless poverty, 
and it may be truly said that, “ her chil- 
dren rise up an call her blessed, her hus- 
band, also, and he praiseth her.” 

What an instructive moral may be 
gleaned from incidents of this kind—in- 
cidents which occur almost daily in the 
great mass of society. The simple tale 
I have told is not the fillagree work of 
fancy, wrought up from the tinseled ma- 
terial of fiction, based upon fact. How 
often are such facts exhibited to our view, 
to the great discredit of intellectualworth. 

Virtue, beauty, intelligence, moral 
worth, the highest, attributes of intelli- 
gent creatures, are often forced to bow 
hefore the gilded shrine of Mammon, 








ty fool in the bargain. Ten thousand 





whose altars are often built up amid the 


| suspecting, sincere, confiding child of the 
ferest, Pocahontas, the loved one of this 
| fierce warrior—how she loved Smith, with 
all the nalural ardor of maiden’s love, and 
saved his life by casting herself in the 
breach when the war-club of her father was 
upraised to deal out the blow of death !— 
and then how, for his sake, she loved the 
colony, and when her warrior! sire had de- 
termined their utter destruction, how she, 
in the sight of death, stole off to James~ 
town to tell of her father’s designs! And 
lastly, to think of the deception played up- 
on this artless child of the woods, by des 
igning men, for political and interested pur- 
poses. Alas! for human nature! it was a 
trick similar to that of thousands played on 
others. She was led ‘o believe that Smith 
was dead, or he had forgotten her, until 
after she was Mrs. Ralph. She was great- 
ly affected, as all lovers are in such cases, 
on seeing him the first time after her nups 
tials. Shame shame on such conduct ! 








(7 We were hoping to lay before our ren- 
ders this week an account of the horrid ofutiny 
on board the U. 8. brig, Somers, together with 
the important facts of the trial ;but as we have 
not received the close of the trial we shal! de-~ 
fer it till mext week. 





Graham’s Magazine, Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
Sargent’s new Monthly Magazine, &c., for Jan- 
uary,ere received. Subscriptions received at 
this office. 





A large amount of matter intended for thie 
week’s paper is omitted for want of room. 





Many communications are on hend which will 
receive attention soon. 
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Christmas Hymn. 


the happy morn, When Christ, our Lord, was born—Sound, sound His praise! 


The Prince of Righteousness, He came our world to bless, 


~~ 


The Prince of Righteous - 


— 
- ++ ness, He came the world to bless, The glorious hymn of peace Onearthto raise. 


Angels the song began, 

And there to ransom’d man 
The strain was given— 

Hark! joining sweet and wild, 

The voice of simplest child, 

Blest by his Saviour mild, 
May sing of Heaven. 


Peace, peace! what blissful sound! 
Let hope and joy abound 
This happy day. 











We praise thee, God above-- 

Our lives thy blessings prove-- 

Thanks for thy light and love 
Our souls would pay. 


Sound ! sound the loudest strain! 

Let earth, and sky, and main, 
The anthem raise ; 

Father! thy love we bless-- 

Spirit! we beg thy grace-- 

Savior! we ask thy ‘peace,’ 
When God we praise, 
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A Gem.--The following beauiiful sentiment 


—— —— — 
Speaking of muffs, the Lowell Courier 


is extracted from one of the Rev. Mr. Burnap’s | saye, if it takes the fur of five dead foxes to 


Lectures: 

“The union of two true hearts in marriage, is 
a scene which art decorates with the most splen- 
did and imposing works of her hands, innocent 
curiosity flocks to it asa marvel and a show, the 


warm the fingers of our ladies, it takes the 
cunning of ten live foxes to get money to pay 
for them. 


Winter Fasaions ror GENTLEMEN.—Absti- 





moral sentiments of mankind sanction it, reli. | nence from spirituous liquors—s regular attend- 
gion blesses it, Christ himself once hallowed / ance at church—retrenchment in expenditures 
it with his presence, and God adds to it the |—proper hours and proper company—society— 


choicest smiles of his providence.” 


love —couriship--marriage. 


Serr-mapve Men.—-The following Paragraph 
| from the pen of Horace Greely, of the Tris 
|bune, speaks volumes of encouragement to the 
young men of our land. It is a notorious fact, 
that many, very many of the master spirits of 
this country are self-made men, who have rise, 
by their own energies from the humblest walk, 
of life. hose “twin jailors of the heart. Joy 
birth and iron fortune,” are great obstacles to 
aspiring minds; but energy, constancy and 
faith, scatter them from the path to distinction 
as the wind scatter the leaves of autumn. 
There is, in truth, “no such word as fail /” 

“T hive often worshipped in a Baptist meeting. 
house in Vermont, whereon, at its construction, 
some thirty years ago, a studious and exemola- 
ry young man was for some time employed as a 
carpenter, who afterwards qualified himself and 
entered upon the responsibilites of the Chris. 
tian ministry. That young man was Jared 
Sparks, since editor of the North American 
Review, of Washington’s voluminous writings, 
&c., and now recognized as one of the foremost 
scholars, historians and critics in America. 








Forretan News.—The Manchester Democrat 
thus sums up the foreign news brought to us 
by the last steamer:—“The news brought by 
the Columbia is generally unimportant to an 
American reader, consisting of recitals of pov- 
erty and starvation among the laboring classes 
failures in the commercial and speculating cir- 
cles; of the full state of the markets; of in- 
trigues in “high hfe,” depicting the profligacy 
and vice of courts and princes; of royal babies 
being born or weaned ; and of war, in which, ac- 
cording to the laws of nations, man plunders 
and murders his brother. Little is said of the 
progress of humanity ; of the elevation of man; 
of improvements in social life; of the triumphs 
of virtue over vice; and of the prospect of the 
final overthrow of tyranny in ali its hateful 


forms.” 








Covrtesy at Cuurcu.—There are certain 
modes of conduct in all public assemblies, 
whether civil, political, or religious, which either 
please or disgust the taste of the refined—which 
go far to convince an acute observer of the 
gentility or coarseness of the people thus as- 
sembled. A few weeks since we chanced to 
attend public worship in a neighboring town, 
and we certamly cannot well refrain from ex- 
pressing our disapprobation of the indecorous 
manners of the people during service, and par- 
ticularly during the time of prayer. They were 
in various positions—though the larger portion 
of them turned their backs upon the clergyman 
and leaned against the front part of the pews! 
Now who will not say that such manners not on- 
ly betray a wantof refinement, but are exceed- 
ingly uncourteous to the pastor on whose min- 
istrations they wait ? 

eee 

Life is a brass farthing; and, in the toss up 
between fate and each human being, high birth 
and low birth, riches and poverty, wisdom and 
folly, learning and ignorance, virtue and vice, 
are but other names for head and tail. 
a A 
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